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BOOK REVIEWS 

Creative Intelligence: The Phases of the Economic 
Interest, by Henry Waldgrave Stuart; The Moral Life 
AND THE Construction of Values and Standards, by James 
Hayden Tufts; Value and Existence in Philosophy, Art 
AND Religion, by Horace M. Kallen. Pp. 282-467. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 

These essays are the three last of the series entitled Creative 
Intelligence. Whereas the other five deal with logical and 
epistemological topics, these deal with what has recently come to 
be known as "theory of value." Although there are no signs of 
collusion other than the appearance of occasional cross-references, 
the book has a keynote which Professor Dewey sounds in the 
opening essay, as follows: "the pragmatic theory of intelligence 
means that the function of mind is to project new and more 
complex ends — to free experience from routine and from caprice" ; 
"the doctrine that intelligence develops within the sphere of 
action for the sake of possibilities not yet given is the opposite of 
a doctrine of mechanical efficiency." With this keynote the 
essays of Stuart and Tufts are clearly in unison or harmony; that 
of Kallen, I think, not. 

Professor Stuart is mainly concerned to show that "Instru- 
mentalism" is not relative to the elemental biological interests, 
or to any set of already existent interests, but is essentially 
progressive and constructive in its implications. He develops 
this contention with special reference to the economic activities. 
The consumer's demand is not merely for the familiar and tried, 
but also for the novel. And having achieved the novel, he is 
from thenceforth a different self for that fact. " At each forward 
step the novelty makes possible not merely satisfactions more 
adequate as measured by existing requirements or more economi- 
cal in terms of cost, but new satisfactions also for which no 
demand or desire before existed or could possibly exist — satis- 
factions which, once become habitual, make the contentment of 
former times in the lack of them hard to understand or credit" 
(p. 291). This view of the matter is to be contrasted on the one 
hand with hedonism, which is the "routine" view, according 
to which we seek only a repetition of satisfactions already 
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experienced; and on the other hand with idealism, with its 
empty contention that what appears to be novelty was somehow 
already "latently" or "impUcitly" present. 

Professor Stuart does not, I think, do justice to the motives of 
the views which he rejects. What they seek is some way of 
making the old and the new commensurable, so that it may be 
possible to judge whether the new is better than the old, or 
merely different. The hedonist accomplishes this by construing 
the new as a greater or smaller quantity of the same measurable 
satisfaction, the idealist by construing it as a more or less complete 
unfolding of the same potentiality. Now Professor Stuart's 
solution of this problem is by no means clear. He gives us very 
convincing empirical evidence of the important r61e which is 
played by the interest in novelty, such, for example, as "the 
interest one feels in spending a day with a friend or making a 
new acquaintance or, say, in entering on the cares of parenthood" 
(p. SOI). This insistence on the explorative, outreaching charac- 
ter of interest, is the best thing in the essay — admirably presented, 
and wholly conclusive. But I think the author does not clearly 
see that all this is merely an addition to the popular conception 
of human nature. Over and above the more familiar interests, 
we have an interest of which we have failed sufficiently to take 
account, the interest, namely, in novelty as such. We are moved 
by curiosity, and we suffer ennui. "Will it be disputed that a 
relation of a quality or feature to ourselves which we can know, 
name, and recognize — like 'novelty' — must be known, as any- 
thing else is known, through an interest of which it is the appro- 
priate stimulus?" (p. 300). I, for one, should not dispute this 
contention, especially after reading Professor Stuart's essay. 
But I still fail to see that Professor Stuart has met the essential 
point of either hedonism or idealism. With his love of novelty 
gratified is a man better off or not? The hedonist would say 
'Yes, because it affords him additional satisfaction, and enables 
him to escape the pain of tedium or baffled curiosity.' The 
hedonist could even construe the performance in terms of his 
own psychology. He could say that the man has already 
experienced that specific satisfaction which his love of novelty 
affords, and is now seeking more of it. The idealist would say, 
'Yes, because his self is now more completely expressed; he is 
better in the sense that the man is better than the child.' What 
would Professor Stuart say? The man is changed, certainly; 
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but is that all? Is there nothing to " creativeness " and 
"progress" but novelty? 

The author speaks of what he calls " constructive comparison" ; 
but the constructiveness of it appears wholly to vitiate the 
comparison. It has to do with "prospective and retrospective 
views across a gulf that separates two 'specious presents,' not 
judgments of static inequality in terms of a common measure" 
(p. 338). Having chosen something new which one was unable 
to anticipate, one has become something new and so incapable 
of appraising things as one formerly did. The result is that the 
old and the new never get properly compared at all. The 
difficulty is aggravated by the author's failure (a failure charac- 
teristic of his school) to recognize any difference between judg- 
ment and the motor-affective dispositions or attitudes. They 
are both comprised and fused in "valuation." There is, then, 
no judgment of comparative value, other than the fact of pref- 
erence, or the relative strength of desires at any given moment. 
Just now I am more attracted to a which I have never tried 
and know only by repute, than to b, which is familiar. At a 
later moment, having experienced a, I am a changed man, and 
am perhaps more fond of my newly relished a than of the old and 
half-forgotten b. Now even Professor Stuart would doubtless 
admit that I may thus describe the two states, and that the 
correctness or incorrectness of the description is somehow deter- 
mined by the facts. But he seems unwilling to recognize that 
there may also be some fact regarding the relative value of the 
two states, which would constitute the one's being "better" or 
"higher" than the other, and which would determine the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of a comparative judgment which was 
not colored by the peculiar motor-affective bias of either. To 
put it in the old-fashioned way, what the hedonists and idealists 
are after is a common standard which shall be applicable to two or 
more states of life. An account such as Professor Stuart's must 
be construed either as omitting the question altogether, in which 
case it is "merely psychological" and cannot fairly be compared 
with a critical theory such as hedonism or idealism; or as adopting 
the standard of temporal posteriority, according to which any 
state of life is better than another when it grows out of it, or 
supersedes it historically. The latter, the commendation of 
recency, change, and futurity for their own sakes, is identified by 
the vulgar mind with the pragmatist, instrumentalist and vitalist 
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tendencies in philosophy. The present essay certainly does 
nothing to discredit this judgment. 

Following the customary procedure, Professor Tufts divides 
his ethical discussion into two parts, the first having to do with 
the psychological and anthropological description of the moral 
life, the second with the analysis of the concepts of good and 
right. But the essential teaching of the essay is the insepara- 
bility of the two problems, since the concepts are in flux, and 
since it is the characteristic function of the moral life to generate 
and renew them. The moral life is surveyed under four aspects: 
life itself; the life in common, with the peculiar social relations, 
instincts and emotions; intelligence; and "the process of judgment 
and choice." This last is the crux of the matter, and is the 
thread which unites the present essay with the rest of the book. 
This process compares, objectifies and universalizes, thus creating 
new concepts; and at the same time develops a new self which 
expresses itself in the final decision. 

Now in all this the process of comparison, deliberation and 
judgment is treated as though there were no reference whatever 
to facts. There is a kind of activity called "judging and choos- 
ing" which struggles in the dark with varying fortunes against 
obstructive and antagonistic forces. "This is right," "That is 
good," are strokes made more or less at random with weapons 
picked up on the ground and proved in the combat. Universal 
judgments are ejaculations of this sort made in chorus by a 
group acting in concert. It is exactly as though a judgment 
were a sort of spell or enchantment by which to exorcise evils of 
dark and dubious origin. It is naive, I know, to speak of facts. 
But in all this account of moral judgment I am able to find a 
footing only when the author lapses into such naivete. Thus, for 
example, he tells us that "the world of men and women who 
must live together and co-operate, or fight and perish, forces 
upon consciousness the necessity of adjustment" (p. 368). I 
was very grateful for this statement. It seemed to mean that 
the moral facts are facts of organization or maladjustment 
among units of life. It suggested to me that the judgment 
"This is right" might mean "This course of action if generally 
adopted will effect organization and reduce maladjustment." 
Which in turn suggested that were the action to be tried, or 
were it exemplified in history, there would be the fact regarding 
such efifect which would constitute its rightness or wrongness, 
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and would, if appealed to, verify or disprove my moral judgment. 
But all the time I knew that this couldn't be instrumentalism, 
just as I know that when I enjoy a detail of Matisse or Picasso 
it can't be futurism, but must be some atavistic survival of 
conventional beauty. At any rate it soon appeared in the sequel 
that the judgment "Killing is wrong," does not mean the moral 
fact that killing is a form of maladjustment, but that "the 
necessity (a) of acting as if I either do or do not approve it, and 
(b) of either making my attitude agree with yours, or yours agree 
with mine, or of fighting it out with you or with the whole force 
of organized society, compels me to put my attitude into objective 
terms, to meet you and society on a common platform" (pp. 
369-370). In other words, for Professor Tufts the important 
thing is not the human effects of killing, but the formation of 
an opinion (about what it would be difficult to say) which shall 
have all sorts of adventures with other opinions. 

Of course there is another interpretation of this example, which 
is open to us. The socially necessary thing with reference to 
homicide is that there should be a general avoidance of it so 
as to afford a sense of security, and a general sentiment against it 
so as to inhibit the sporadic homicidal impulse. Respect for 
life is socially useful only when it is generally observed and felt. 
Then the moral fact is conformity to the rule, and the moral 
judgment is the judgment about that fact, as regards its social 
consequences. But apparently all this is beside the point. 
There are occasional references to a state of society, such as "a 
healthy, sound, vigorous life of all the people" (p. 405), which 
would presumably be good and justify such courses of action as 
led to it. But the substantial truth is this: "The only test for 
the Tightness of an act is that persons of good character approve 
it. The only test for goodness is that good persons on reflection 
approve and choose it — just as the test for good persons is that 
they choose and do the good" (p. 382). Since this is written 
down quite explicitly and unapologetically, whereas I should 
regard it as a conclusive reductio ad absurdum, it cannot appear 
to its author as it appears to me. I can only confess my blank 
amazement. 

As against the view that the Tightness of action lies in its good 
consequences. Professor Tufts argues pertinently that while it 
would be absurd to regard the condemnation of Socrates as 
"right," nevertheless "considering all the good to literature and 
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free inquiry which has resulted" from it, "it is highly probable — 
or at least it is arguable — that the condemnation had better 
results than an acquital would have yielded" (p. 385). Of 
course what Professor Tufts means by "good" and "better" 
in this passage is entirely problematical. His own view, I pre- 
sume, would be that the condemnation of Socrates was right or 
wrong according to what persons of good character you appealed 
to, these persons of good character being approved on reflection 
by other good persons, and so on, either ad infinitum or ad Pro- 
fessor Tufts. The only trouble is that when you have said this, 
in effect that an act is right or wrong according as someone deems 
it so, you have said nothing. On the other hand, let us suppose 
that Professor Tufts believes in good consequences such as the 
development of literature and freedom — good consequences that 
flow causally from acts, independently of any judgment pro- 
nounced on these acts. What would this causal beneficence of 
actions amount to? It would be a fact, and could be judged. 
Would it be an extra-moral fact, and would the judgments on it 
be irrelevant to ethical criticism? 

But let us see if Professor Tufts's objection to the consequence 
theory of right action is fatal to it. He shows that if we were 
to look to the direct results of the action of Socrates's persecutors 
we might be brought to the conclusion that the action was 
beneficent in the long run and therefore right. But the con- 
sequences of the act may be otherwise considered. The act, let 
us assume, was an act of persecution; it was a tyrannical and 
oppressive misuse of political power. And such action, we say, 
is socially disorganizing and corrupting. Right action would 
then be such action as conforms to rules, which in turn are of the 
sort that when generalized effect adjustment and harmony. 
In other words, we judge the individual act by the social con- 
sequences to which the generalization of the act conduces. This 
would be the absolute rightness of the act, difficult to determine 
because of the complexity of the phenomena involved. But 
virtually all verdicts upon historical action are of this sort. 
They are retroactive judgments made in the light of all one knows 
about the human consequences of different sorts of action. The 
condemnation of religious intolerance, for example, is of this 
sort. On the other hand, there is what may be called "formal" 
or "relative" rightness, which is the conformity of action to 
such rules as were in vogue at the time of its performance, or 
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•conformity to the conscience of the agent, regardless of his 
enlightenment. The conduct of the Spanish inquisitors was 
right in this sense. Such a judgment may be recorded without 
prejudice; or it may be taken to imply that it is absolutely right 
for a man to live according to his lights or according to the 
standards of his day. This proposition would be debatable, 
and would hinge upon the consequences that tend to flow from 
such human qualities as self-criticism, conscientiousness, rigorism 
or censoriousness. In other words, Professor Tufts is quite 
correct in emphasizing the importance in the concept of rightness 
of the relation of the act to the rule; and advocates of the con- 
sequence theory, such as Mr. G. E. Moore and the present reviewer, 
have laid themselves open to the charge of neglecting it; but 
"the consequence theory needs only to be amplified, and not 
rejected. 

Professor Tufts, like Professor Stuart, insists that every moral 
decision involves the bringing of a new self into existence. 
Whether the new self is better or worse than the old is a matter 
that would require a fresh moral decision, which would evoke 
a new self that preferred itself to either of the other two. The 
result is that there is no criterion of better and worse, or of 
higher and lower, except that of earlier and later in the series of 
decisions. And even the decision that a certain self was better 
"than another because it was later, would either be merely the 
expression of a third self, or no moral decision at all. These 
difficulties do not trouble Professor Tufts any more than they do 
Professor Stuart. Both fall back in the end on a sort of faith in 
change. "Moral progress involves both the formation of better 
(that is, later?) ideals and the adoption of such ideals as actual 
standards and guides of life. If our view is correct we can 
construct better (?) ideals neither by logical deduction nor solely 
by insight into the nature of things — if by this we mean things as 
they are. We must rather take as our starting-point the con- 
viction that moral life is a process involving physical life, social 
intercourse, measuring and constructive intelligence. We shall 
endeavor to further each of these factors with the conviction 
that thus we are most likely to reconstruct our standards and 
find a fuller (?) good" (p. 404). 

Dr. Kallen's essay on "Value and Existence," is, in spite of a 
certain self -consciousness and straining for effect, the best written 
of the three, the only essay in the book having any distinction of 
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style. Its content lacks the characteristic instrumentalist touch. 
Values here are not valuations, or valuing judgments, but motor- 
affective facts, — "relations, responses, attitudes, immediate, 
simple, subjectively obvious, and irrational" (p. 414). "The 
world we live in is not one which was made for us, but one in: 
which we happened and grew" (p. 409). The human mind 
endeavors to compensate itself for its repugnance to existent fact 
by imagining things as it would like them to be. Thus unity, 
spirituality, eternity, immortality and freedom, are at one and 
the same time the cravings of human nature, and acknowledg- 
ments of what nature in the larger sense is not. Art satisfies 
these cravings vicariously by creating images of their satisfaction. 
But it is to be remarked that Dr. Kallen so far simplifies the 
r&le of art as not to deal at all with the central problem of artistic 
detachment. Why is the shop-girl not made more covetous by 
representations of luxury, as the thirsty man is made more 
thirsty by the mirage, or as the shop-girl herself is made more 
covetous by witnessing the plumage of her neighbor? In other 
words, how can fiction satisfy the craving for fact? 

ReUgion, which starts with "the perception that the actual 
world, whatever its history, is now not adapted to human nature" 
(p. 441), postulates an environment which is so adapted, puts 
it on the same level as the actual world, and makes use of it to 
control and rectify the actual world. But to the emancipated 
mind the fictitious character of the objects of religion as well 
as of philosophy is unmistakable. They are "value-forms," 
"the desiderated traits of a perfect universe," "ideas hypostasized," 
"expressions," "reconstructions," and "refuges" of interests. 
"The visible world, being not as we want it, we imagine an 
unseen one that satisfies our want" (p. 454). This is the dualism 
of Santayana and Russell, according to which the nostalgic soul 
abandoning nature to the control of mechanical laws, plays with 
beautiful dolls, knowing well that they are dolls, in the nursery 
of the imagination. But this "Life of Reason" is the precise 
opposite of the "Creative Intelligence." "Reason" lives its 
own life in purity and impotence, building castles only in Spain. 
The "Creative Intelligence" mixes in, compromises and soils 
itself, but gets things done. " Reason," as Dr. Kallen conceives it,, 
projects the excellences and perfections which the heart desires, 
not as a substitute for the world, but "as an addition to it" 
Creative IntelUgence, however, reconstructs the world. The 
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one is a resigned and wistful quietism; the other a builder's plan 
and a complete equipment of tools for remodelling existence. 
Dr. Kallen has done his best to glue these two views together. 
After having devoted several paragraphs to convincing the 
reader that philosophy is the place of exile to which reason retires 
from an alien world, he quotes from "somewhere in Dewey" 
the teaching that philosophy is " a mode and organ of experience," 
and adds by way of climax that "it is the concrete incarnation of 
Creative Intelligence," thus appropriately concluding the book. 

The most important philosophical statement in Dr. Kallen's 
essay, if not in the book, is that with which he begins, "The 
world we live in is not one which was made for us, but one in 
which we happened and grew." This statement is a generaliza- 
tion from experience, which owes its truth neither to its being a 
congenial illusion nor to its being a fruitful plan. The motive 
which prompted the author to make this generalization — the 
desire to express and report things as he found them, curiosity 
and love of knowing, purged so far as possible from predilection, 
and freed so far as possible from ulterior motive, — this is the one 
point of contact between philosophy and life which somehow 
fails to obtain recognition in this essay. 

Ralph Barton Perky. 

Harvard University. 

Standards of American Legislation. By Ernst Freund. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xx+327. 

On its concrete side, the present work may be said to be a 
continuation of the standard treatise, "Police Power," by the 
same author. It is an expansion of a series of lectures delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University, and is presented as "an essay of 
constructive criticism." The object sought "is to suggest the 
possibility of supplementing the established doctrine of consti- 
tutional law which enforces legislative norms through ex post 
facto review and negation, by a system of positive principles 
that should guide and control the making of statutes, and give a 
more definite meaning and content to the concept of due process 
of law." 

The discussion leading up to the last chapter is intended "to 
indicate the existence of principles of legislation apart from 
recognized doctrines of constitutional law." "Principle as 
applied to legislation ... is something that in the long-run 



